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WHEN FOUND— 
Qik WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, over his pen name of * Claudius 


Clear,” has been writing a series of articles on “ How to form a 
Library for Five Pounds.” Under the heading of the various authors 
chosen for representation he gives his reasons for the books he selects 
and incidentally some valuable comments on the authors themselves. 
In referring to Jane Austen, the centenary of whose death, by the way, 
has just been celebrated, he quotes Lord Iddesleigh, the famous 
politician, as having made the proposal that a magazine should be 
started, which should be devoted entirely to Miss Austen, and to which 
only her sincere admirers should be allowed to contribute. He then 
passes on to the “ great novelist ’’ who has been honoured in this manner. 
~ That excellent periodical, The Dickensian,’ he says, “of which I 
religiously read every word, is wholly devoted to Charles Dickens, who 
takes his place as one of the very pen masters of English fiction.” We 
ereatly value Sir William Nicoll’s graceful tribute to our noble selves, 
and in assuring him it will be greatly appreciated by our friends, 
tender him our personal thanks too. 

* * * * * 

The novels of Dickens “Claudius Clear” would include in his 
Five Pound Library are Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, Martin 
Chuzzlewit and David Copperfield, because they contain ‘* much of the 
best work of Dickens,’ but qualifies his selection by saying “ there 1s 
not one book of Dickens that can be safely neglected.” He would also 
give a high place to A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations. 
But bearing in mind the limits of such a library as suggested, we do not 
think the selection made could be improved on general principles. 
Individual tastes differ, however, and no doubt, if we were to set a 
competition as to which four books of Dickens our readers would 
choose under the circumstances, the result would scarcely produce two 
answers alike. By the way, when are we to have Sir Wm. Nicoll’s 
Jong announced volume of “ Studies in Dickens ? ” 

* * * * * 

Some correspondence has recently been appearing in one of our daily 
papers as to the origin or meaning of the term of endearment Sam 
Weller once applied to his father, ‘“ Vell, my Prooshan Blue,” but no 
satisfactory answer was forthcoming, although many suggestions were 
made. Andrew Lang once advanced an explanation by saying that 
in 1829, Lockhart wrote to Scott to the following effect : “The King 
(George IV.) is dreaming of dressing the Guards, and afterwards all the 
Infantry, in blue. Thisis the Duke of Cumberland’s Prussian nonsense.” 
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Another solution was offered in the statement that the standing toasts 
in vogue during the first half of the nineteenth century were (1) The 
Iron Duke, (2) Blucher, (3) True Blue and Prussian Blue, the colours 
that beat Buonaparte “ black and blue!” These, and others, may be 
good shots, but as a matter of fact, according to Sir Walter Besant, 
Dickens himself had no particular explanation to give as to the origin 
of the term. 
mo Eee a pee PT 

In “ My Reminiscences,” by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, just published. 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., the famous poet records, “‘ Then, 
again, before I could properly understand English, a profusely illustrated 
edition of The Old Curiosity Shop fell into my hands. I went through 
the whole of it, though at least nine-tenths of the words were unknown 
tome. Yet, with the vague ideas I conjured up from the rest, I spun 
out a variously coloured thread with which to string the illustrations. 
Any university examiner would have given me a great big zero, but the 
reading of the book had not proved for me quite so empty as all that.” 
Surely this is a peculiarly striking tribute to the influence of Dickens. 
We know how Little Nell influenced the rough miners of California ; 
it is even more interesting to know that she and her story had a real 
influence upon the greatest modern poet of the Hast. 

Pine tale aie * 


Next month, Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish “ The Charles 
Dickens Autograph Book.” This is a re-issue, in a cheaper form, of 
“ The Boz Birthday Book,” compiled by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, and published 
some years ago. It is not merely a “ birthday ” book, but also a refer- 
ence book of Dickens quotations, with a full index to subjects at the 
end, which will enable one to find a quotation on a given subject. 
Writing of the original edition of this book in. The Dickensian twelve 
years ago, Mr. Cuming Walters, in referring to the quotations, said, 
* They are concrete in their wisdom, their sentiment and their humour ; 
they are typical of the author’s genius, and they embody his favourite 
ideas and the essence of his teaching.” “The Charles Dickens Auto- 
graph Book ” will be published at one shilling and sixpence net. 

HO, lb SR hod 


Those of our readers who possess that excellent and reliable little 
book, “ Charles Dickens and Music,” by J. T. Lightwood, should procure 
a copy of the August number of The Choir, in which Mr. Lightwood 
contributes a further article on his favourite subject. It is entitled 
“Dickens and Music; some further Notes,” and should find a place 
in that volume for future reference. 

* * * * * 

The new season of the Fellowship will shortly commence in the many 
branches at home and abroad. We shall be glad if secretaries will 
forward us as early as possible a copy of their syllabus of meetings, 
in order that our Diary may be as complete as possible. May we also 
suggest that it would be a good thing if secretaries of each branch 
exchanged copies of their programmes for the session? We are sure 
such a friendly act will be generally appreciated. Tue Epiror. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK AND LITTLE NELL 


By THOMAS HOOD 


{In the Preface to the First Cheap Edition of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop” 
Dickens says: ‘‘ I have a mournful pride in one recollection associated with 
‘little Nell.’ While she was yet upon her wanderings, there appearcd in a 
literary journal, an essay of which she was the principal theme, so earnestly, 
so eloquently, and tenderly appreciative of her and of all her shadowy kith 
or kin, that it would have been insensibility in me, if I could have read it 
without an unusual glow of pleasure and encouragement. Long afterwards 
and when I had come to know the writer well, and to see him stout of heart 
going slowly down into the grave, I knew the writer of that essay to be 
Thomas Hood.” 

The essay to which Dickens refers appeared as a ‘‘review” of volwme one 
‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock,” and was afterwards included in the collected 
works of Thomas Hood edited by his son. 

An appreciation of the story which so pleased the novelist, will naturally 
be of interest to owr readers.—EDITOR. | 


HE first volume of Master Humphrey's Clock is now complete ; 

and in the absence of any professional criticism on the work 

by that Prince of Clockmakers, Sam Slick, we will venture to give 
our own opinion of the performance. 

The main fault of the work is in its construction. The parts are 
not well put together ; and some of the figures, however ornamental, 
tend seriously to complicate and embarrass the movements of the 
machine. We allude to Master Humphrey and his leash of friends. 
They were never intended, as the author states in his preface, to be 
active agents in the stories they are supposed to relate; but it was 
assumed that the Reader would be interested in the interest taken 
by those shadowy personages in the narratives brought forward at 
their club-meetings. This was a mistake. In the “ Arabian Nights,” 
indeed, we take an interest in the interest excited in the Sultan by 
each of the Thousand and One Tales, because a yawn from Shayrigar 
would be the story-teller’s death warrant ; but the auditors of Master 
Humphrey possess no such despotic power—his head does not hang 
by its tale ; and accordingly, whilst interested ourselves at first hand— 
say by the history of the Old Curiosity Shop and its inmates—we 
think no more of the gentle hunchback, his friends and the Old Clock, 
than of as many printing-house readers and an editor’s box. 

The truth is, the Author is rather too partial to one of the most 
unmanageable things in life and literature, a Club. The Pickwick 
began with one which soon dispersed itself; and the character of its 
namefather and President was infinitely better for the dissolution. 
In the present work there are two,—the Clock Club above stairs, 
and the Watch Club below ; and between them they lead to so many 
difficulties and discrepancies that it becomes necessary to get rid of 
them by something like a couwp-d’état. For instance, Master Humphrey, 
from reading his stories to his private friends, is found addressing 
them, direct, to his public ones. Jack Redburn gives an account of 
the proceedings of the Watch Club, of which he could be cognizant 
only by intuition ; whilst Mr. Pickwick has such a foreknowledge of 
how his contribution will print out, that he reeommences in a following 
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humber with “ we left Will Marks standing under the gallows.” In 
point of fact—and we confidently appeal to Mr. Weller, Senior—what 
literary, new, fast post coach could make a more hockerder start than 
with four insides, professedly booked to nowheres at all, and with 
such a wery illconwenient time-keeper as an old, wenerable, antiquated 
eight-day clock on the roof of the wehicle? Vy, nonesomever. 
The inconveniences of such an arrangement soon manifest themselves ; 
and accordingly, whilst the two Clubs are snugly housed—the one in 
the kitchen and the other in the parlour, and, as the frontispiece 
hints, all fast asleep—the author quietly gives them the slip and 
drives off to take up characters, who really have business down the 
road. 

The revival of some of the Pickwickians supplies its own excuse. 
It affords us an agreeable glimpse of our old favourites ; and moreover 
the re-introduction of Old Weller—the same, but with a difference—in 
a new title, that had long “laid dormouse in the family,” is strictly 
legitimate. 

His fears of “inadwertent captivation,” and his wish that he knew 
how to make himself ugly or disagreeable, are pleasantly characteristic ; 
so is also his graphic description of railway travelling, and who can 
read his inimitable comparison of the screech of the steam-whistle 
without exclaiming with one of our Uneducated Poets :— 

“Arn’t that ere Boz a tip-top feller ! 
Lots writes well, but he writes Weller !”” 

Sam shines out a trifle less vividly than his parent, the fault perhaps 
of his marriage; for there certainly is an ‘“‘ oh-no-we-never-mention- 
her ” reserve on the subject of his helpmate which we hope will admit 
of a favourable explanation in the next edition. 

In the meantime we have a crow to pluck with the author, which 
is a very black one indeed. We allude to Mr. Pickwick’s contribution 
to the Clock Case. Now, a genuine story from that dear worthy 
creature—one out of his own head and heart—would have been a 
literary jewel; but a tale of Witchcraft of the times of James the 
First—poo, poo !—we for one will never believe that he wrote it ; 
but that it was written for him, and, at a guess, by the clever Authoress 
in the Olden Time. 

To turn from the old loves to the new, we do not know where we 
have met in fiction with a more striking and picturesque combination 
of images than is presented by the simple childish figure of Little 
Nelly amidst a chaos of such obsolete, grotesque, old-world commod- 
ities as form the stock-in-trade of the Old Curiosity Shop. Look 
at the Artist’s picture of the Child asleep in her little bed, surrounded, 
or rather mobbed, by ancient armour and arms, antique furniture 
and relics sacred and profane, hideous or grotesque ; it is like an allegory 
of the peace and innocence of childhood in the midst of violence, 
superstition, and all the hateful or hurtful passions of the world. How 
sweet and fresh the youthful figure ! How much sweeter and fresher 
for the rusty, musty, fusty atmosphere of such accessories and their 
associations ! How soothing the morals, that gentleness, purity and 
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truth, sometimes dormant but never dead, have survived, and will 
outlive fraud and force though backed by gold and encased in steel ! 

As a companion picture, we would select the Mending of the Puppets 
in the Churchyard, with the mocking figure of Punch perched on a 
gravestone, “‘ a touch quite Hogarthian in its satirical significance.” 

As for Little Nelly herself, we should say that she thinks, speaks, 
and acts, in a style beyond her years, if we did not know how poverty 
and misfortune are apt to make advances of worldly knowledge to 
the young at a most ruinous discount—a painful sacrifice at the very 
capital of childhood. Like some of the patent sharpeners that give 
a hasty edge to the knife, at the expense of a rapid waste of metal, so 
does care act on the juvenile spirit; and the observer may daily see 
but too many of such blades, precociously worn thin, and so unnaturally 
keen, that like our over-sharpened knives, they could almost cut 
with their backs. 

In strong contrast to Nelly, we have the Old Man, her grandfather,— 
so old, that he seems never to have been young. His very vice is 
one of those which outlive most others, A gambler at heart, but 
persuading himself that, whilst gambling for money, he is only playing 
for love; that he speculates in dice and cards merely tor the sake of 
his grandchild,—nay, that he robs her for her enrichment,—he affords a 
striking illustration in “ Hudibras ”’ about the pleasure of being cheated, 
a pleasure so congenial to human nature, that in the absence of any 
other swindler, we cheat ourselves. N>» one ever played, as a practice, 
except for the sake of play ; and the old man’s gambling has just as 
much to do with his love of Nelly, as gambling on the turf with the 
love of horses, or on the Stock Exchange with the love of country. 

Of a lighter sort are the vices of Mr. Richard Swiveller ; the repre- 
sentative of a very numerous class, plenty as weeds, and though not 
sO noxious as some orders, quite as useless and worthless as any of 
the tribes. There are thousands of Swivellers growing, or grown up, 
about town; neglected, ill-conditioned profligates, who owe their 
misconduct, not to a bad bringing up, but to having no bringing up 
at all. Human hulks cast loose on the world with no more pilotage 
than belongs to mere brute intelligence, like the abandoned hulls that 
are found adrift at sea with only a monkey on board. Such an estray 
is Dick Swiveller, a tellow of easy virtue and easy vice—lax, lounging 
and low in morals and habits, and living on from day to day by a series 
of shifts and shabbinesses. Here are some of them most topographically 
described: they read like truths, and suggest quite a new mode of 
colouring Mogg’s Map of London. He is making an entry in a greasy 
memorandum book :— 

“*Ts that a reminder in case you should forget to call ?’ said 
Trant with a sneer.—‘ Not exactly, Fred,’ replied the imperturbable 
Richard, continuing to write with a business-like air, ‘I enter in 
this little book the names of the streets that I can’t go down while 
the shops are open. ‘This dinner to-day closes Long Acre. I bought 
a pair of boots in Great Queen Street last week, and made that 
no thoroughfare too. There’s only one avenue to the Strand left 
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open now, and I shall have to stop up that to-night with a pair 

of gloves. The roads are closing so fast in every direction, that in 

about a month’s time, unless my aunt sends me a remittance, I 

shall have to go three or four miles out of town to get over the 

way.” 

Still there is more of folly than of absolute vice about Richard 
Swiveller. For instance, he might have thought of a mistress, and 
he dreams of a wife ; and he might have been a ruffianly Spring-heeled 
Jack, instead of a “ Perpetual Grand of the Glorious Appollers.” He 
is rather weak than wicked ; and, indeed, seems to have an impression 
of his own, to which he gives utterance in a maudlin fit, that his errors 
and mishaps are attributable to the want of early guidance. 

“* Left an infant at an early age,’ said Mr. Swiveller, bewailing 
his hard lot ; ‘cast abroad upon the world in my tenderest period, 
and thrown upon the mercies of a deluding dwarf, who can wonder 
at my weakness? MHere’s a miserable orphan for you !—here,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, raising his voice to a high pitch and looking 
sleepily round, ‘ here is a miserable orphan !’ ” 


[To be concluded} 


DICKENS’S RAVENS 


By O. SACK 


ils apes: S was very fond of pets, whether horses, dogs, cats or 
birds, and in the latter category come the two ravens he possessed 
when living in Devonshire Terrace and to which he was greatly attached. 
They were both called “ Grip.”” Each became famous among Dickens’s 
friends, acquaintances and neighbours, and, by virtue of their individual 
characteristics being embodied in the novelist’s creation of Barnaby 
Rudge’s Raven and close companion, they ultimately became historic 
celebrities. The first of these “ Grips’ was recently sold by auction, 
and the interest the event aroused is the excuse for setting forth some 
facts concerning his life and death, as well as of those of his successor. 
In the preface of the First Cheap Edition of Barnaby Rudge, Dickens 
tells us that :— 


The raven in this story is a compound of two great originals, of 
whom I was, at different times, the proud possessor. The first was 
in the bloom of his youth, when he was discovered in a modest 
retirement in London, by a friend of mine, and given to me. He 
had from the first, as Sir Hugh Evans says of Anne Page, “ good 
gifts,» which he improved by study and attention in a most exem- 
plary manner. He slept in a stable—generally on horseback—and 
so terrified a Newfoundland dog by his preternatural sagacity, that 
he has been known, by the mere superiority of his genius, to walk 
off unmolested with the dog’s dinner, from before his face. He was 
rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, when, in an evil hour, 
his stable was newly painted. He observed the workmen closely, 
saw that they were careful of the paint, and immediately burned 
to possess it. On their going to dinner, he ate up all they had left 
behind, consisting of a pound or two of white lead ; and this youthful 
indiscretion terminated in death. 
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We get, however, a fuller and a delightfully Dickensian account 
of the death of Grip in a letter the novelist addressed to Maclise, the 
artist, written during the days when he was busy on the early chapters 
of Barnaby Rudge. He had been hard at work on the story at 
Brighton and on his return to town he found that the Raven had 
been ailing for some time, and Topping (his servant) reported the 
sad news to him. Hope was entertained of its recovery, but alas, it 
died. Unable trom the state of his feelings to write two letters, Dickens 
sent the details of the bird’s death to Maclise under an enormous 


black seal, for transmission to John Forster; “ and thus it befell,” 
says Forster, “that this fortunate bird received a double passport to 
fame, so great a humorist having celebrated his farewell to the present 
world, and so great a painter his welcome to another.” Justice cannot 
be done to Dickens’s letter by quotation, and so we give it in its 
entirety. It was dated 12th March, 1841 :— 

You will be greatly shocked and grieved to hear that the Raven 
isno more. He expired to-day at a few minutes after twelve o’clock 
at noon. He had been ailing for a few days, but we anticipated 
no serious result, conjecturing that a portion of the white paint he 
swallowed last summer might be lingering about his vitals without 
having any serious effect upon his constitution. Yesterday afternoon 
he was taken so much worse that I sent an express for the medical 
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gentleman (Mr. Herring), who promptly attended, and administered 
a powerful dose of castor oil. Under the influence of this medicine, 
he recovered so far as to be able at eight o’clock p.m. to bite Topping. 
His night was peaceful. This morning at daybreak he appeared 
better; received (agreeably to the doctor’s directions) another 
dose of castor oil; and partook plentifully of some warm gruel, the 
flavour of which he appeared to relish. Towards eleven o’clock he 
was so much worse that it was found necessary to muffle the stable- 
knocker. At half-past, or thereabouts, he was heard talking to 
himself about the horse and Topping’s family, and to add some ‘ 
_incoherent expressions which are supposed to have been either a fi 
foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or some wishes relative \ 
‘ 

P 


to the disposal of his little property ; consisting chiefly of half-pence 

which he had buried in different parts of the garden. On the clock ~~ 

striking twelve he appeared slightly agitated ; but he soon recovered, i} 

walked twice or thrice along the coach-house, stopped to bark, 

staggered, exclaimed WHalloa old girl! (his favourite expression), u 

and died. i 

He behaved throughout with a decent fortitude, equanimity, and i 
self-possession, which cannot be too much admired. I deeply i 
regret that being in ignorance of his danger I did not attend to \ 
receive his last instructions. Something remarkable about his f 
eyes occasioned Topping to run for the doctor at twelve. When i 
they returned together our friend was gone. It was the medical I 
gentleman who informed me of his decease. He did it with great 
caution and delicacy, Pug nee me by the remark that a “jolly 
queer start had taken place” ; but the shock was very great not- 
withstanding. I am not wholly free from suspicions of poison. A 
malicious butcher has been heard to say that he would “do” for 
him: his plea was that he would not be molested in taking orders 
down the mews, by any bird that wore a tail. Other persons have 
also been heard to threaten: among others, Charles Knight, who 
has just started a weekly publication price fourpence: Barnaby 
being, as you know, threepence. I have directed a post-mortem 
examination, and the body has been removed to Mr. Herring’s 
school of anatomy for that purpose. 

I could wish, if you can take the trouble, that you could. inclose 
this to Forster immediately after you have read it. I cannot dis- 
charge the painful task of communication more than once. Were 
they ravens who took manna to somebody in the wilderness ? At 
times I hope they were, and at others I fear they were not, or they 
would certainly have stolen it by the way. In profound sorrow, I 
am ever your bereaved friend C. D. Kate is as well as can be 
expected, but terribly low as you may suppose. The children seem 
rather glad of it. He bit their ankles. /But that was play. 

Maclise performed the duty alloted to him by Dickens, and in duly 
forwarding his letter to John Forster also sent a covering one illustrating 
the apotheosis of the bird. A facsimile of this appears in Forster’s 
“Life of Dickens,” and was reproduced as a frontispiece to The 
Dickensian for December, 1914. 

So ended the career of Grip the First, who was carefully stuffed 
and mounted and sent home in a glass case “ by way of ornament to 
his bereaved master’s study.” This act of affection on the part of his 
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owner, in thus preserving his body, is also preserving his fame, for 
seventy-six years after his lamented death, his remains were recently 
sold for the respectable sum of seventy-eight guineas, as recorded 
on page 201 of our last issue. : 

Almost before he was installed in his master’s study “as an orna- 
ment,” however, a new bird had taken his place in the household 
in order that Barnaby’s Raven, then in course of evolution, should 
lose nothing for the want of close study from life. 

The present owner of Grip the First in his glass case, rustic ornament 
and foliage, is now Mr) Chas. J. Sawyer, of 23 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1, through whose courtesy we are able to give a picture of it. 

The advent of Grip the Second is described in the same preface 
to Barnaby Rudge from which we have already made an extract. 
He also met with an untimely end, and like his namesake, had the 
novelist for his biographer, who thus describes his short career :— 

While I was yet inconsolable for his (Grip the First’s) loss, another 
friend of mine in Yorkshire discovered an older and more gifted 
raven at a village public-house, which he prevailea upon the landlord 
to part with for a consideration, and sent up to me. The first act 
of this Sage, was to administer the effects of his predecessor, by 

disinterring all the cheese ana halfpence he had buried in the garden— . 

a work of immense labour and research, to which he devoted all the 

energies of his mind. When he had achieved his task, he applied 

himself to the acquisition of stable language, in which he soon became 
such an adept, that he would perch outside my window and drive imag- 
inary horses with great skill, all day. Perhaps even Inever saw him 
at his best, for his former master sent his duty with him, “and if 
I wished the bird to come out very strong, would I be so good as 
to show him a drunken man ”’—which I never did, having (unfor- 
tunately) none but sober people at hand. But I could hardly have 
respected him more, whatever the stimulating influences of this sight 
might have been. He had not the least respect, Iam sorry to say, 
for me in return, or for anybody but the cook; to whom he was, 
attached—but only, I fear, as a Policeman might have been. Once 

I met him unexpectedly, about half-a-mile from my house, walking 

down the middle of a public street, attended by a pretty large crowd, 

and spontaneously exhibitmg the whole of his accomplishments. 

His gravity under those trying circumstances, I can never forget, 

nor the extraordinary gallantry with which, refusing to be brought 

home, he defended himself behind a pump, until overpowered by 
numbers. It may have been that he was too bright a genius to 
live long, or it may have been that he took some pernicious substance 
into his bill, and thence into his maw—which is not improbable, 
seeing that he new-pointed the greater part of the garden-wall by 
digging out the mortar, broke countless squares of glass by scrapimg 
away the putty round the frames, and tore up and swallowed, in 

splinters, the greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a 

landing—but after some three years he too was taken ill, and diea 

before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to the last upon the meat 
as it roasted, and suddenly turned over on his back with a sepulchral 
ery of ‘‘Cuckoo !*” Since then I have been ravenless. 


Grip the Second did not become “a trophy of the art of Mr. Venus,” 
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as did Grip the First, but was buried under a tree which stood in front 
of the stable in the garden of the novelist’s house in Devonshire Terrace. 
Nor did he have a successor. But it is very clear that Dickens had a 
partiality for these curious creatures, and although he abstained from 
acquiring a third raven as a pet, he seems to have retained his fondness 
for them, and immortalized another of the breed in Household Words a 
few years later, when he contributed a series of sketches in which the 
hero was a raven who said and did many funny things. The first of 
these sketches was called “ Perfect Felicity in a Bird’s-eye view,” and 
the narrator is a raven whose witty, whimsical and satirical story is 
continued in three other sketches entitled “ From the Raven in a Happy 
Family.” 

We have no space to quote from them here, and can only refer our 
readers to the volume of Miscellaneous Papers wherein they will be 
found together with a mine of good reading too little known, we fear, 
to Dickensians. 

Sir A. W. Ward in his book on Dickens, referring to “‘ Grip,” says : 
““ As there is hardly a character in the whole world of fiction and the 
drama without some sort of literary predecessor, so Dickens may have 
derived the first notion of Grip from the raven Ralpho—likewise the 
property of an idiot—who frightened Roderic Random and Strap 
out of their wits, and into the belief that he was the personage Grip 
so persistently declared himself to be.” 

This may or may not be so, but there can be no doubt that, whereas 
Ralpho was a mere incident, a cipher so to speak, in the story he 
appeared in, Grip is a real character, and as such, is as immortal as 
any in fiction. 


DICKENS THE REALIST* 


By Dr. CONDE B. PALLEN 


] READ Dickens in my youth with avidity ; I soaked him up like a 
thirsty sponge, I devoured him, I revelled in him. He was the 
most entertaining of story writers, the “ finest thing ever.” I had 
been an omniverous devourer of Dime Novels, of course sureptitiously. 
Dime Novels in my day were spacious of imagination—they hadn't 
then been expanded into psychological problems or best sellers—and 
a boy’s imagination is as wild as unbridled colt. They were wild and 
wooly, and every healthy boy is wild and wooly. They were very much 
alive, and, being a boy, I was very much alive. Literature, of course, 
I knew nothing of. A boy who knows anything about literature is a 
little prig ; may the Lord have mercy on him when he grows up. 

The Fairy Tale and the Dime Novel, which is only another kind of 
fairy tale, had cultivated me to the top of my bent. My imagination 
was as wide as the skies and deep as the sea. I was ripe for Dickens. 

I shook down the Dickens plums from that prolific tree and devoured 


* Speech delivered at the Dickens Fellowship dinner in New York City, 
February Ist, 1917. 
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them in an ecstacy of delight. Nicholas Nickleby, Oilver Twist, 
Bleak House—I read without selection and, thank the Lord, without 
discrimination—Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, Great Expec- 
tations, etc., were all so many larger and more entertaining Fairy Tales, 
longer and fuller Dime Novels, replete with strange adventures and 
crammed full of the queerest, most loveable and wickedest people 
I had ever come across. Here was life a vast adventure, a complex 
medley, the most tremendous stage I had ever seen swarming and 
teeming with all sorts of characters, the good and the vile, the weak 
and the strong, wild and extravagant stories, drawn on a huge scale, 
and yet so very real. You see I have indulged in an antithesis, a habit 
contracted in after years. Here, life was the wildest of fiction, and yet 
real. 

It was my introduction to realism, though of course, I had no critical 
sense of realism at all. Indeed, I had no idea what criticism meant. 
I was too much alive to be critical. It is only when we begin to die 
that we become critical, when imagination is beginning to shrink, 
the emotions to dry up, the vital energies to flag, yes, when all these 
blessed faculties start to atrophy—then the critical devil begins to 
assert himself, to bully and swagger and dissect life with the cold 
and cruel scalpel of unregenerate reason. Ah! happy, happy days 
of undiluted innocence, when life touched life throughout its whole 
periphery, vibrating from centre to circumference without knowing 
or caring where it was realism or romance, or nature or art, just so long 
as it was earnest and responded to the delicious magic of being at all ! 
Will those happy days ever return, and life become sane again, not by 
being rational, but by being whole again. 

It was this wonderful power of Dickens of being everything and re- 
vealing everything to the integral soul of youth, which carries within it 
the sun and the moon, the earth and the sea and all the depths therein, 
without distinction of a too curious knowledge, that made him the 
master enchanter of the world. 

He did for me what I had never experienced before; he made 
romance, reality, and reality, romance. The streets, the tenements, 
the slums, became brilliant with a tremendous illumination. The 
kingdom of fancy mingled with and merged into the prosaic region 
of actuality without intrusion or conflict. It was all so easy and 
natural that it was unquestionable. Fairy Tales and Dime Novels 
became startling truth, and the grim actualities of life burgeoned into 
gorgeous romance. 

But alas ! youth passed, and I learned that there was such a thing 
as literature, and I soon made fatal acquaintance with a dolorous 
tribe, who go by the name of critics. I began to read about Dickens, 
and awakened to the fact that there were things called canons of taste. 
And the critics proceeded to invade my kingdom of delight and with 
their miserable canons batter down bastion and turret and lay mv 
kingdom waste. I resisted valiantly at first, but the critics had the 
biggest guns, and finally bullied me into at least partial surrender. 
Dickens was vulgar; he dealt with only mean and low characters ; 
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he couldn’t create a gentleman ; his novels had not plot ; his tales were 
extravaganzas, his characters not true delineations, but simply wild 
caricatures. On the one hand he was a miserable realist, boring one 
with a host of trivial petty sordid details; on the other, he was an 
absurd romanticist, a silly sentamentalist, a ‘riotous farcist roaring with 
a strained and a coarse humour. He had no sense of art ; his work 
was ill balanced, without proportion or symmetry, long-winded and 
tedious. The man himself was quarrelsome, he couldn’t stand criticism, 
was puffed up with his own vanity and rowed with everybody. It 
was a terrific bombardment, but it was critical, and alas! I thought 
I had come to the age of reason, and perforce had to be reasonable. 
My juvenile kingdom was demolished ; I surrendered and jauntily 
fell into the ranks of the victorious critics marching onward to the 
piping fifes of change and the blaring ‘brasses of progress. Dickens 
was dead and, indeed, all the Mid-Victorians were comfortably 
sepulchred in Westminster Abbey, to be remembered only in their 
epitaphs. 

And now, mirabile dictu—am I dreaming or am I awake ?—I find 
myself in this second decade of this twentieth century talking Dickens 
to a Society whose purpose is to cherish his name and his fame and to 
propagate his spirit ! 

I shall really want to know, however, if I have been dreaming ! 
A Dickens Society actually eating and drinking around a twentieth 
century banquet-board! Can it be that Dickens is still alive? I 
know that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton wrote a work about Dickens in 1906, 
but Mr. Chesterton, you know, has a medieval disposition ; he loves 
gargoyles and choruses—not Alhambra choruses, but medieval choruses 
—cakes and ale, swords with sharp points, battles and battle-axes and 
other medieval superstitions. I can understand Mr. Chesterton’s 
atavism, but—I falteringly ask—are you medieval enough to go back 
to or bring back a mid-Victorian superstition ? Or are you a secret 
society with sinister purposes, disguised under the cloak of a harmless 
ancient legend ? Or are you really bold adventurers, come what may, 
with the high courage of St. George, to tilt against the modern dragon ? 
I pin my faith to the last supposition, and here let me convert one of 
Mr. Chesterton’s statements into an aspiration, for there has been a 
revolution since Dickens’s time, and there has been a counter-revolution; 
may we indulge the wild hope that there is to be a restoration ? 

For we are living in an age of confusions; life is haunted by a 
thousand problems from the cradle to the grave. We have called 
spirits from the vasty deep, but we have failed to lay them. We have 
insanely cut loose from the wholesome traditions of the past ; we have 
ruthlessly laid the axe to the root of the tree, where its life is fed from the 
teeming soil beneath. We have forgotten that in order to go forward 
we must often go back. He jumps farthest who goes far back of the 
line to make the run for his leap. The mid-Victorian was not bothered 
with problems because he took life as a whole and therefore saw it 
simply and sanely. Modern criticism has chopped it up into abstract 
specialisms and doesn’t know how to put it together again. Life has 
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become disjecta membra indigestaque moles, scattered limbs and a 
formless heap. 

What we don’t understand we call psychological, thinking the mystery 
solved by labelling it in Greek. That is an old human trick calling harsh 
things by soft names in the fear that they may do harm to us, or in sheer 
cowardice to hide our own shame at not daring to face the issue squarely. 

The decadents of the last century, in whom culminated the revolution 
against mid-Victorianism, pointed out the futility of life—it wasn’t 
worth the living. In time we revolted against that black pessimism ; 
but we have not managed to put a sane optimism in its place. We 
have taken refuge in a series of problems and put.a query after every 
phase of life from ‘“‘ whether we ought to be born or not” or “‘ whether 
we should be cremated or buried.” 

Let us get back to the wholesome mid-Victorian standpoint ; not 
that it was perfect and cleared up all human difficulties, but it was 
sane and produced results. Life was real life ; it was neither a disease 
nor a problem. We have thrown away enough of the decadents to 
get rid of the odour of death, but we haven’t rolled away the stone 
from the mouth of the tomb. The hour of resurrection is yet to come. 

For my part, it did not take me long to learn that to follow the 
critics was to be led into the wilderness. I soon realized that they had 
not only lost their way but they did not even know their address. 

I am tired of the land of psychological ghosts, the things the modern 
world calls problems. I want to go back to real ghosts, the Dickens 
vhosts, the kind that come out of real life. Dickens made ghosts out 
of the stuff of life ; we have been making life out of the stuff of ghosts. 

Let us close the revolution against the mid-Victorians by going 
back to them, to what was worth while inthem. Every true revolution 
ends in a restoration. A revolution has a centre or it would not be 
a revolution, and it swings as far back of the centre as it swings forward, 
like a wheel. We have gone to the extreme forward, I hope ; I believe 
we are on the return swing back. Let us restore, let us go back to life 
in its integrity, to life as Dickens saw it and painted it on his immortal 
canvases. He saw it wholly and sanely, because to him it was not a 
question but a solid reality resting upon eternal foundations, unshaken 
and unshakeable. 

A Dickens society devoted to the memory and the spirit of this 
great mid-Victorian is a happy augury in this our day. May it increase 
and prosper. It indicates a change of heart in a stiff-necked generation, 
which has been so bent upon being original, that it has forgotten to be 
alive. The Mid-Victorians were alive and therefore original. We 
have not been alive and have succeeded in being original in only one 
respect—in not being alive. But I believe we are beginning to awaken. 
You, the Dickens Society, seem to me to be the vanguard marching 
onward to the restoration. One Charles had his head cut off by a revolu- 
tion, a second Charles was restored by a counter revolution. Why 
shall not a third and immortal Charles return from his long exile, and 
you, with shoutings and acclamations, with hosannas and flying 
banners lead the way to welcome the King to his own again ? 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


CLIII. 


bee ages give us now and then 
Illustrious groups of gifted men, 

Strong master minds, in Church and State, 

In thought profound, in action great ! 


The orator, whose eloquence 

Doth thrill a mighty audience ; 
The poet, too, whose deathless song 
Echoes the Tale of time along ; 

The artist, whose creative skill, 
Does canvas with such beauty fill; 
And the musician, by whose spell 
We dream of heaven or gaze on hell. 
We welcome these, who us inspire 
With lofty vision, pure desire ! 

Alas ! how rarely there appears 

A lord of laughter and of tears ! 


Ah! seldom to the mournful earth 

A Dickens comes! with wholesome mirth ! 
To make us laugh at things grotesque, 

And all our follies to burlesque ! 


Although the light and wind-blown chaff 
May not supplant the pilgrim’s staff, 
Upon it, oft on lowly bed, 

Has Labour pillowed its head ! 

So, too, a laugh, a genial smile, 

Has made us trudge a further mile ! 
And oft a cheerful humourist, 

Has proved a true evangelist ! 


From proud pretence, and hollow sham, 

How glad we turn to Charles Lamb ! 

And should we dread a doleful mood, 

How tonic is the fun of Hood; 

But when ennw the spirit sickens, 

Who can relieve like Charles Dickens ? 

For, through an ink and paper gate, 

Unto his fancy-peopled state, 

As we his vivid pages read, 

The great magician does us lead ; 

And as we smile, and laugh, and weep, 

We him in glad remembrance keep, 

Unrivalled student of mankind, 

With tender heart, and gladsome mind ! 
W. SomERVILLE RED. 


Glasgow Citizen, 7th February, 1914. 
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ADAH ISAACS MENKEN 
By B. W. MATZ 


ool the last few months passing references have been made 

to the notoriety of Adah Isaacs Menken, recalling the sensation 
she caused on the stage of Astley’s theatre in 1864, when all London 
clamoured to see her performances as Mazeppa. She seems to have 
been a very fascinating and handsome person, and report has it that 
many distinguished men, including the gilded youth of the time went 
“just crazy” about her. Indeed, such names as A. C. Swinburne, 
Théophile Gautier, Charles Reade, and Alexandre Dumas the elder, 
have been freely mentioned in print as having fallen willing victims 
to hercharms; whilst it is said that Swinburne’s secretary, John 
Thomson, died of a broken heart for love of her. 

To the list Dickens himself is sometimes added, but the association 
of his name with hers was merely of a literary nature. We even 
doubt if Dickens ever met her personally. There is no evidence 
in his letters or elsewhere that he did. He certainly made an 
effort to see her performance on one occasion but failed, although 
he may have succeeded later. This fact is recorded in a footnote on 
page 271 of volume three of the original edition of Forster’s Life of 
Dickens. It was, however, deleted from subsequent editions of the 
work, and does not appear in any current to-day. 

In this footnote Forster writes: “As I have fallen on theatrical 
subjects, I may add one or two practical experiences which befell 
Dickens at theatres in the autumn of 1864, when he sallied forth from 
his office upon these night wanderings to ‘ cool’ a boiling head.” He 
then quotes a letter of Dickens’s from which the following is extracted : 


At Astley’s there has been much puffing at great cost of a certain 
Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, who is to be seen bound on the horse 
Mazeppa “ ascending the fearful precipices not as hitherto done by 
a dummy.” 

Last night having a boiling head, I went out from here to cool 
myself on Waterloo Bridge, and I thought I would go to see this 
heroine. Applied at the box-door for a stall. 

“None left Sir.” 

For a box-ticket. 

‘““ Only standing-room sir.” 

Then the man (busy counting great heaps of veritable checks) 
recognises me and says : 

““Mr. Smith will be very much annoyed when he hears you went 
away sir.” 

“Never mind; I’ll come again.” 

“You never go behind I think Sir or— ?” 

“No thank you. I never go behind.” 

“Mr. Smith’s box, Sir—” 

“No thank you, I’ll come again.” 

Now who do you think this lady is? If you dont’ already know, 
ask that question of the highest Irish mountains that look eternal, 
and they’ll never tell you—Mrs. Heenan / 
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The lady, Forster goes on to say, who turned out to be one of Dickens’s 
greatest admirers, addressed him at great length on hearing of the 
occurrence, and afterwards dedicated a volume of poems to him. 

We may assume that Miss Menken’s long epistle was a laudatory 
one and couched in language that must have indicated real sincerity 
in her admiration of the novelist’s work, for Dickens eventually granted 
her request tu be allowed to dedicate her volume of poems to him. 
This volume appeared in 1868, the year in which she died, under the 
title of “ Infelicia ” by Adah Isaacs Menken. It bears no publisher’s 
name, but merely an imprint running: “ 1868 London, Paris, New 
York.” We believe, however, that John Camden Hotten was res- 
ponsible for its publication. It is a small thin volume, illustrated 
by some delicate little woodcuts, and contains a frontispiece portrait 
in steel of the author. The dedication is in the simple words: “ To 
Charles Dickens,” and on the back of the fly leaf is a miniature fac- 
simile of a letter from Dickens which speaks for itself. It is brief 
and runs as follows :— 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, 
Monday Twenty first October, 1867. 
Dear Miss Menken, 

I shall have great pleasure in accepting your Dedication, and I 
thank you for your portrait as a highly remarkable specimen of 
photography. 

I also thank you for the verses enclosed in your note. Many 
such enclosures come to me, but few so pathetically written, and 
fewer still so modestly sent. 

Faithfully yours. 
Charles Dickens. 


As will be admitted, this letter is quite business-like, and even perhaps 
alittle curt. The portrait apparently leaves him cold, except so far as 
the quality of the “specimen” of photography is concerned, whilst 
his enthusiasm for the poem enclosed does not seem to have risen 
very high. Whether the lady became an acquaintance of the novelist 
or not, history does not relate, and the above references to her in 
association with his name are, as far so we know, the only ones extant. 

However, the following further facts concerning the lady’s career 
may be interesting, if not particularly edifying. 

Some years ago in The Referee, Mr. G. R. Sims stated that Adah 
Menken’s maiden name was Adelaide McCord and that she was not 
born a Jewess, although she died one. | He repeats these statements 
in his Recollections published recently, which do not, however, coincide 
with those contained in a volume of American Poems, Selected and 
Edited by William Michael Rossetti in 1878, wherein are a few bio- 
graphical notes relating to the author of “ Infelicia.” In his preface to 
this volume, Mv. Rossetti confesses that itis very generally to Mr. Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold, whose anthology of American poems was published 
in 1863, that he is “indebted, both for the poems selected, and for 
the brief biographical particulars appended.” Mr. Griswold was 
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an American, and his selection was published in America before Adah 
Menken came to England. His facts may, therefore, be taken as 
well authenticated, and they are also confirmed in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography. 

From this source we learn that Adah Isaacs Menken “ was born 
in New Orleans in 1835. She was a daughter of a merchant, a Spanish 
Jew and her maiden name was Dolores Adois Fuertes. Her father 
dying when she was only two years of age, she was taken by her mother 
to Cuba and brought up in the family of a rich planter.* This 
gentleman died when she was but thirteen—her mother’s death had 
occurred previously. He left her the bulk of his property ; but the 
will was set aside, and the girl of fourteen came out on the stage as. 
a dancer—afterwards playing various parts in tragedy and drama. 
She next married Mr. John Isaacs Menken ; and, changing her proper 
name of Adios into Adah, made up the married name by which she 
continued to be known.” 

According to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, her husband’s first 
name was Alexander. He was a Jew musician and they were married 
on the 3rd August, 1856. She had many adventures during her short 
life, and not the least of these, we should say, was her choice of 
husbands, of whom she had four. Three of them divorced her. On 
3rd April, 1859, she married John C. Heenan, the Pugilist, in 1863, 
Robert H. Newell, the writer, perhaps better known as “ Orpheus C. 
Kerr,” and on 21st August, 1866, James Barclay. She died in Paris 
on 10th August, 1868, whilst rehearsing for “The Pirates of the 
Savannah” at the Porte St. Martin, a victim of consumption. She 
expressed a wish to be buried in accordance with the rites of her 
religion (the Jewish) with nothing to mark her resting-place but a 
plain piece of wood bearing the words: “‘ Thou Knowest.” 

In addition to her husbands, she had many lovers, some of whom we 
have mentioned. A photograph of her with her arm round the neck 
of the elder Dumas is reproduced in Mr. George R. Sims’s book of 
Recollections, and another exists in which her companion is Swinburne, 
the repetition of whose name reminds us that rumour once credited 
him with the authorship of “ Infelicia.”” But Mr. Sims dissipates 
that idea, for he is in possession of the manuscript which proves other- 
wise. We do know, however, that she was a very close friend of 
Swinburne, and we have seen it stated in print that she was the original 
of his wonderful poem “ Dolores.” Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his life of 
Swinburne, speaking of the rumour that the poet was the author of 
the poems, says they were sent to Swinburne from Paris to look over, 
and “not only had he done so, but thought he had improved some 
of the lines considerably.” There is, we believe, a copy of “ Infelicia ”’ 
in existence, which once belonged to Hotten, in which is written in 


the handwriting of Swinburne: “ Lo, this is she who was the world’s 
delight.” 


* The name of the planter may have been McCord which would account for 
the confliction of opinion regarding her name and origin. 
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Theodore Watts-Dunton in a letter to The Times on May 21st, 
1909, said that he once asked Swinburne what he thought of “‘ Infelicia.” 
His answer was “can you ask me? A girl may be admired as ‘ Maz- 
eppa,’ without being admired as a poet. I think it the greatest rot 
ever published.”” How Charles Dickens ever came to accept the 
dedication of it is, added Watts-Dunton, of course past all compre- 
hension. At any rate the poems are far too indifferent and poor to 
warrant the rumour that Swinburne wrote them. Indeed, the opinion 
of The Atheneum seems to us a fair and just estimate of their worth. 
The critic sums them up in the following sentence: ‘“‘ Verses which 
if they are really written by the person whose name they bear, show 
much uncultivated pathos in sentiment and sensual love of nature 
to have existed in the author’s mind; also a wilderness of rubbish 
and affected agonies of yearning after the unspeakable, which achieve 
the nonsensical.” 

According to W. M. Rossetti, ‘‘ The poems are most unformed rhap- 
sodies—windy and nebulous ; perhaps only half intelligible to herself, 
and certainly more than half unintelligible to the reader. Yet there 
are touches of genius which place them in a very different category from 
many so-called poems of more regular construction and more definable 
deservings.” 

According to the Dictionary of National Biography, Adah Menken 
published in 1856 another volume of Poems, entitled ‘‘ Memories,” 
under the nom de plume of “ Indigena,” and it is on record that she 
once preached a sermon on Judaism in a synagogue in Louisville. 

There is another incident in the career of Adah Menken which will 
interest Dickensians, particularly the special Drood section. One of 
her husbands, as we have stated, was Robert H. Newell, who under 
the pen name of “ Orpheus C. Kerr” wrote “ The Cloven Foot,” an 
adaptation of Dickens’s unfinished story to American scenes, characters, 
customs and nomenclature, which was published in New York shortly 
after the novelist’s death. It was reprinted in this country in the 
same year with the punning title of “ The Mystery of Mr. E. Drood.” 
It has the distinction of being the first sequel written to Dickens’s 
great story, but was of a burlesque character. 


NOCTES PICK WICKIAN: 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS 
Reprinted from The Teetotaler, 25th July, 1840 


IV. 


LD Wetter.—Samivel, wot ought to be done vith a obstinite old 
feller, as knows wot’s good for him, and yet can’t muster up 
pluck enow to foller it ? 

Sam.—Vy, pitch into him, to be sure: inflict concealment on him, 
as the gen’lemen said ven he vanted to be genteel and didn’t 
choose to say give him a “ good hiding.” 
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Otp WELLER.—Vell, Samivel, arter all, there’s nothin’ like a good 
hiding. It’s the peytent settler as is better than all med-i-cines. 
“Ven you wos a small hinfant, Samivel, if ever you wos rayther ill, 
I always per-ferred givin’ you a small dose o’ the birch rod to all 
the doctors’ pills and potions in the world. I rayther think too, 
that there’s the reason o’ your havin’ turned out so vell in life, 
Sammy. 

Sam.—You're a. wery wirtuous old man, you air. But wot did that 
there observation o’ your’n apply to, about the feller as know’d 
wot is good for him, an yet won’t foller it, vich wos precisely 
wot the old beggin’-letter imposter said ven they told him to 
take a little exercise at the treadmill. 

Otp WELLER.—I'll tell ee’ wot it is, Samivel. I’ve been a ruminating 
a good deal about that there pledge-book vhich you’ve signed, 
an’ I raly think it’s a good thing. But if I wos for to sign, wot 
ud become o’ that ere genivine breed o’ English Coachmen as now 
does honor to the country ? You would look in wain for those 
fellers as used to get so precious lushy that they couldn’t sit on 
their boxes !_ Wot a loss they ’ud be to this wery civilised nation ! 

Sam.—A wery great loss, indeed. 

OLp WELLER.—Loss, ah !—to be sure, they is! See wot innowations 
is already introduced among us. Vere do you see von o’ them 
rail-road fellers as can take his sixteen tumblers o’ grog on a fifty 
mile stage, to say nothin’ o’ ale, bitters, an’ purl, vich inwariably 
goes for nothin’? The good old English Coachman will soon go 
out of fashion, wot with railroads and teetotalers. 

Sam.—I hopes he vill. 

Otp WELLER.—Vy, Samivel ? 

Sam.—Cos he’s a useless old feller, vith his great coat, summer or 
vinter, and his blue cotton ’ankercher round his neck. Vy, 
you coachmen can’t go a mile at a time vithout a stoppin’ to 
drink. But go on—youw’re in your own element now, as the 
gen leman said ven he chucked his vife into a tub o’ hot water. 

Otp WELLER.—Vell, if coachmen does go to ruin in this here way, I 
don’t hesitate for to say that the nation itself ’ul soon be done up. 
England never flourished till she had stage-coaches; and the 
reason vy the selvidges is’nt as civilised as ve is, is cos they hasn’t 
got no coaches.. Do you think them cannibals ‘ud wenture to 
eat up a stage-coachman ? 

Sam.—Yes, I do. 

OLtp WELLER.—Samivel, Samivel, they’d never swaller his top-boots. 

$am.—This is wot I calls wanderin’ away from the pint.. I knows wot 
you're a drivin’ at, old touch-an’-go; an’ I knows how all this 
is to end. So you may just as well out vith it at once. 

Otp WELLER.—An’ blowed if I don’t, too, Samivel! I'll set the 
example to all stage-coachmen, an’ to them rail-road fellers into 
the bargain. So let’s off to some chapel or another, an’ sign 
that there thing as is called the Teetotal Pledge-Book. 


[ To be concluded] 
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WHAT IS YOUR EYESIGHT WORTH TO YOU? 


OF all the tragedies for which the war is responsible, there surely is 
none more poignant than tha! of the brave men who have been 
blinded in battle. 

At St. Dunstan’s Hostel, Regent’s Park, London, these gallant 
fellows are being cared for and equipped to fight the stern battle of 
life in a world of perpetual darkness, so that they may return to their 
homes, or start in new 
ones, assured of a future 
that will make them 
contented and _ useful 
membxrs of society. 

It will be readily 
understood that large 
sums of money will be 
required to provide for 
their welfare and after- 
welfare, which has been 
undertaken by the 
National Institute for 
the Blind, a permanent 
Blinded Soldiers Atter- 
care Branch having 
been established, so 
that, long after the war 
has passed into history, 
there will still be a 
centre to keep alive the 
memory of the men 
who gave their sight 
for our homes. Thus 
they may always feel 
assured that everything 
humanly possible will 
be done to assist them 
till the end of their 
A sighted girl reading to a blind operator who is stereo- lives. The heroism 

typing a book from dictation : ‘ 5 
they are displaying in 
their new conditions is a splendid echo of their bravery on the field of 
battle. 

The above words are extracted from a little pamphlet issued by the 
Institute and must appeal to all in such a way as to prompt a desire 
to be of some use in helping to make the future lives of these heroes 
happy and comfortable. 

There are many ways one can help, amongst which is the important 
one of supplying funds to help print books in Braille type for their 
enjoyment. 

In 1916, the National Institute for the Blind produced 194,067 


THE FIRST STAGE OF A BRAILLE BOOK 
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volumes in Braille, not only large bound volumes, but magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and music, and when it is realised that without ~ 
power to read, the life of the blind would be in many cases turned into 
a round of dreadful monotony, it is hard to lay too much stress on 
this side of the Institute’s work. 

You who go to your book-shop to buy for a shilling a small book 
containing hours of interesting literature, do not perhaps realise that 
that same book when put into Braille may entail the production of 
five or six volumes, 
each 13 inches high by 
10 inches broad and 3 
inches thick, to provide 
the same amount of 
reading matter for the 
Blind. No volume 
issued by the Institute 
is published at a higher 
price than 2/6, while 
large numbers are given 
free of cost. This means 
a heavy loss on every 
publication, yet it 
means too that even 
the poorest of the blind 
may enjoy the delights 
of reading. 

Yet, great as is the 
work being done, it 
could be still greater if 
more funds were at 
their disposal fer the 
further production of 
volumes in embossed 
type. 

Our readers are fully 
aware of the details of THE BLIND PROOF-READER 
the scheme to which 
the Dickens Fellowship has committed itself in this respect in order 
that the Institute may produce as many of Dickens’s books as possible. 
From previous numbers of our Magazine, it will be seen that a certain 
amount of success has attended our efforts, and on another page 
reference is made to the inauguration at the Guildhall, London, on 
September 28th, of a series of Recitals by Professor William Miles 
further to aid the fund. In this direction we are not only doing good 
and permanent work for the pleasure and comfort of the Blind, but 
we are at the same time giving employment to the afflicted in the 
Institute, for these books are actually manufactured there by the 
blind workers. 

As will be seen from our illustrations, the plates from which the 

Hy * 
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books are printed are stereotyped by blind women, and the proof 
corrected by blind men, in each case with the assistance of one less 
unfortunate who reads aloud from the book that is in course of manu- 
facture. When the plates are ready, the books are printed and 
bound by the Institute. Although we may not be able to answer 
correctly the question which heads this article, we may at any rate 
place it at some figure, and then contribute even a moiety of that 
figure towards helping those deprived of the most precious gift of all. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


gee already announced, Professor W. Miles is shortly beginning a 

tour of the principal London boroughs and Provincial towns 
and cities to raise funds for the effort the Fellowship is making. The 
inaugural Recital will be at the Guildhall, when the Lord Mayor will 
preside, and Sir Arthur Pearson, Bt., the leading spirit of the National 
Institute for the Blind, and of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel, has promised 
to be present and to address the meeting. 

But in spite of this great undertaking, the subscriptions of individuals 
are wanted. Not mere sympathy and pity for the blind sailors and 
soldiers—this will not provide books for them to read—but subscrip- 
tions, and subscriptions from every member of the Dickens Fellowship, 
and the assistance of every member of the Fellowship to obtain sub- 
scriptions from non-members. Collecting cards can be obtained from 
T. W. Hill, 14 Clifford’s Inn, and if each of the 25,000 members of the 
Fellowship who has not already sent a donation to this national work, 
would immediately set to work to get subscriptions and also send a 
subscription himself, the necessary funds could be raised in a month or 
so. Twenty thousand members at one shilling means £1,000. Will 
each of our readers do his share ? 

The Dickens Fellowship has already defrayed the cost of printing 
the followimg books which have been added to the Library of the 
National Institute for the blind :— 


The Old Curiosity Shop (7 vols.) at a cost of £50. 
Great Expectations (6 vols.) at a cost of £45. 
Barnaby Rudge (8 vols.) at a cost of £105. 


Donations are now solicited for the manufacture of Martin Chuzzlewit 
in 12 volumes, which will cost £155. Towards this amount the following 
sums have been received :— 


£ 3. d. 

Previously acknowledged se LO es 
Miss Christine Matz, by sale of Golliwogs (including 
a second donation of £2 from her American friend 

who wishes to remain anonymous) ey aS 2 6 

Miss M. H. Croker 6% i a) rh KIA On 2 aro 


£121 11 11 
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BENEATH THE GUILLOTINE 


(A PAGE FROM CHARLES DICKENS’S ‘TALE OF TWO 
CITIES,” VERSIFIED) 


i KELL done brave man, behead a timid maid, 


I have not done thee harm: nor trust betrayed ; 
But I shall gladly die, if good will come 
Unto the dear ones in my wretched home. 
If these wild days of blood will e’er produce 
The good men say, then I shall die in peace. 
Oh, may my life for others puchase ease !”’ 


Thus thought a maiden by the euillotine— 

Oh, such a little maiden ; what I ween 

Could she have done to merit such a death ? 
Hush, it is treason—he who questioneth 

The Stern Republic’s justice will do well 

To do so privily, he cannot tell, 

The bell now tolling next may toll his knell. 
And the poor little maiden—turning round 

She saw a stranger rooted to the ground : 

His eye beam kindly, tho’ it afar 

Pierced into gloom, beyond the clanging jar 

Of the dread instrument, which soon would end 
His troublous dream—perchance his thoughts would tend 
Into a desolate home: such thoughts will grieve 
The dying man who wife and child must leave. 


“ Stranger,” she whispered him, “a favour grant, 
It is not much, alas, that now I want ; 

Oh ! wilt thou take my trembling hand in thine, 

* Twill give me confidence ; I do not repine : 
Neither am I afraid: I am so weak; 

Sweet stranger, give the succour that I seek.” 


He spoke, the man, no braver of his race, 
He pressed the hand she offered, while his face 
Beamed gently on her with a kindly glow. 
She knew him not before, nor need she know 
A friend who could forget his bitter woe 

To ease her own: to hide the coming blow 
4 “Hush, my poor sister, clasp it to the last ; 
| Courage, this bitter trial is swiftly past.” 
They waited gently, whilst the guillotine 
Devoured its victims—they, yet unseen, 
Strengthen each other with a human love; 
Nor dared the upturned faces from above 
To question— 
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Oh, how those faces waited for the blood, 
Sickened, not sated, with the hellish food. 


And eye to eye, and voice to voice they stand 
With heart to heart ;—united, hand to hand ; 
Two children of the universal mother 

Brought close together on the dusk highway 
Tho’ from afar they wander, they will rest 

In their Jong home together, on her breast. 


“Oh, brave and generous friend, one last request— 
Kindly forgive my weakness—I could rest 

More patient, if it were not very long 

Before my mother joins me in the throng 

Which God grant we may join this happy day, 

Say, shall I seem so very long away 

From my sweet mother ?—comfort me, I pray.” 


“My gentle sister, in the realms above 
There is no time, and there no sorrows move ; 
Our God will tend you as a precious dove.” 


“ Oh, thanks dear stranger, I am happy now, 
You are so kind to me: I grateful bow 
To the good God who sent you here to-day ; 
He will reward you for your charity.” 
* * * * 
And is it time to part? must we now kiss ? 
* * * * 


She kissed his lips, one touch of human bliss, 
Of grateful love, of sweet bright constancy ; 
And on the patient face tranquillity, 
And she was gone. The fluttering life 
Was beating—now is past its strife. 
A. R. 
From “ The Nottingham Atheneum,” a Monthly Magazine. 
No. X. Vol. IL., July, mpcccixt. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘*T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?**—Rosa DaRTLE. 


ANSWERS 


Dickens’s FavouriTE FLower. Kitton, in ‘Charles Dickens,” 
page 485, says, ‘Dickens owned that he had the primeval savage’s 
love for bright positive flowers. His garden, therefore, gave plenty of 
scope for indulgence in brilliant blooms, entire beds being filled with 
scarlet geraniums—his favourite flower—which made a blaze of colour 
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all through the summer months. He really loved all flowers, but the 
gayest and the brightest-coloured the best ; his daughter never remem- 
bered him pick a purely white flower as being especially pleasing to him.” 
In “‘ My Father as I recall him,” by Mamie Dickens, at pages 114-5, 
referring to the never ending “improvements” at Gad’s Hill, it is 
stated, “as each was completed, my sister—who was always a constant 
visitor, and an exceptionlly dear one to my father—would have to 
come down and inspect, and as each was displayed, my father would 
say to her most solemnly, ‘Now, Katie, you behold your parent’s 
latest and last achievement.’ These ‘last nmprovements’ became 
quite a joke between them. I remember so well, on one such occasion, 
after the walls and doors of the drawing-room had been lined with 


mirrors, my sister’s laughing speech to ‘the master’: ‘I believe, 
papa, that when you become an angel, your wings will be made of 
looking-glass and your crown of scarlet geraniums.’ ’”—C. H. Srmonps. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
STOCKINGS AND PUTTEES 


Sir.—Most of your readers will recollect Dickens’s reference to Scrooge 
nearly strangling himself with his stockings. When putting on my 
puttees for the first time, it occurred to me how much more nearly 
Scrooge would have come to the end in question if he had worn these 
abominable contraptions ! 

Yours faithfully, 
Tidworth, July 29th, 1917. Private A.O.C. 


FORSTER’S “LIFE” 


Srr.—I do not suppose you are anxious to prolong this controversy, 
but I hope you will permit me to say one word in reply to Mr. Corfield’s 
letter in the August Dickensian. After all, it was not I who began it ! 
Mr. Corfield agrees that works of imagination should be touched by 
no hands other than their author’s, but he tells us that “‘ Forster is not 
a work of imagination—it purports to set down facts, and does so.”’ Is 
that his estimate of ‘‘ Forster,”’ or is it his conception of what biography 
should be ?_ If the former, I need hardly say I do not agree with him ; 
if the latter, he is surely wrong. Is not imagination (not inventiveness, 
of course) an essential part of the equipment of the biographer? I 
previously referred to Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s ‘“‘ Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay.” Imagine a Macaulay Fellowship; imagine 
Macaulay as popular as Dickens; imagine a host of people hankering 
for facts that Sir George does not give. What would Sir George have 
to say to any man who, having amassed the desired facts, proceeded to 
re-write his book, and to publish the new version ? Would Mr. Corfield 
argue that it was justifiable morally (never mind the law of copyright) ? 
It would never be tolerated. Yet the only difference between the two 
cases is that Forster is dead. Mr. Corfield talks about a Westminster 
Abbey Guide book. I leave it to my fellow Dickensians to say whether 
they think this sort of argument helpful. 

As to Mr. Calder’s Podsnappian epistle («« Mr. Corfield is right and Mr. 
Ley is wrong’”’—*‘ Forster’s ‘ Life’ is the worst piece of biography on 
the market ’’) I need say but little. I agree that ‘“‘the world wants 
a life of Dickens—something narrating all the facts with the saving 
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grace of an intelligent sympathy.” That’s exactly what I said at the 
beginning ; but it is exactly not what Mr. Corfield asked for. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. W. T. Ley, 
Newport, Mon., 
August 2nd, 1917. 


We cannot publish any further correspondence on this subject for the present.—EDITor. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


LONDON.—A Saturday excursion has been arranged for September 
8th. The party will assemble on the Tow Path at the Surrey side of 
Richmond Bridge (just below the King’s Head Hotel) at 2-45 p.m., 
take steamer to Hampton Court, visit the Palace, etc., have tea and 
return by boat to Richmond. Members, who may bring friends, will 
travel to Richmond as they like. but those going from Waterloo will 
travel from the North Station by the first train after 2 p.m. and take 
their own railway tickets (1s. 6d. return). The total cost will be about 
4s. Will those intending to join the party notify Mr. Edwards, 76 
Fawnbrake Avenue, Herne Hill, 8.E. 24, not later than Wednesday, 
September 5th. The first monthly meeting of the Branch will take 
place on Saturday afternoon, October 6th, at Anderton’s Hotel. It 
will take the form of a Social Gathermg and Exhibition of Dic- 
kensiana. Bulletins will be posted on or about September 15th. The 
Guild reports the receipt of a donation to its funds of £11 10s. 6d. 
from Mrs. Newcomer and a friend in America. _A parcel of garments 
has been dispatched to Viscountess Helmsley for the London Day 
Nurseries. The contents were made by the working party which meets 
in the afternoons of Thursdays and Tuesdays alternately. The next 
meeting is on Thursday, September 6th. Ladies who would like to 
jom the party are asked to communicate with Mrs. T. W. Hill! 
44 Upper Tollington Park, N. 4. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


‘* Charles Dickens—a Cricket Match and Public Men,” by Edwin Lee 
Redditch Indicator, 23rd June. 

‘Dickens and Music: some Further Notes,” by J. T. Lightwood. 
The Choir, August. 

‘* The Soldier’s Love of Dickens,” by Arthur Machen. Evening News, 
July 28th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
SEPTEMBER 


8. London: Visit to Hampton Court, via River from Richmond. 
See report of London Branch above. 
Hackney and Stoke Newington: Visit to Rochester and Cobham. 
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MRS. JARLEY MAKES TEA 


Drawn by Charles Green, 


See pepe 273 


